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,,-■ THE NEW-YORK HERALD. . . 

Is our last number, we gave a sketch of the daily routine of an 
Englishnewspaper office ; we now come nearer home, and turn 
our attention to one of the leviathan's of .the American press. 

..Markthat tall man,. who, with watchful eye and cautious 
tread, moves slouchingly up Broadway, leaning, as he walks, 
on a stout cane, which cannot have been selected for its 
beauty. His pace is slow and measured : indeed, with that 
snowr white head, telling a tale of sixty years, or more, it could 
hardly be otherwise.; but there is a warmth in the cheek which, 
showsthat the vigour of youth has not wholly yielded to the 
ashen hue of age. He is alone, . You hardly ever see him in 
company, ; People stop to look at him, and some scowl on him 
as he passes, others, simply tell their friends : " That is James 
Gordon Bennett, Editor and Proprietor of the New- York 
Herald!" 

Let us follow him as he crosses the thoroughfare opposite 
Barnum's, and. threading Ann-street, turns down Fulton. A 
strange smell of oil, and steam, and printers' ink, warns us that 
■nre are in the vicinity of the two largest printing-offices in 
America, and in the heart of the newspaper world. Our guide 
has stopped at a dingy glass door, protected by an iron grating. 
Within, a flight of well-worn steps— the very dirt of which is 
conclusive evidence of the calling of those to whose use they 
are appropriated — leads to a corridor, at the end of which we 
meet a door inscribed with the surly but necessary notice : "No 
admittance except on editorial business." The door is opened, 
and we are in the news factory of the Western Continent. 

, Newspaper-offices are, proverbially, the most comfortless 
places in the world. A merchant looks upon his display of 
upholstery as part of his stock in trade— as one of the pegs on. 
which his credit hangs. A surgery is incomplete without a 
cosey arm-chair, to delude the patient into the belief, that his 
physical comfort is a matter of some moment to the doctor. 
Even lawyers,, grim, cold-blooded sons of Themis, affect in 
these latter days a partiality for snug desks, and soft foot-rugs, 
and seldom subject the client to their moral rack until they 
have esconced his body in a roomy causeuse. Editors, on the 
contrary, seem to revel in discomfort and confusion. Hard 
wooden chairs, rickety tables hacked to pieces by the knives 
of writers during the labours of parturition— newspapers on the 
tab)ea, on the chairs, on the floor, on the walls, on files — 
heaps of books strewed wherever the visitor would like to set 
his.foot-^-ink spilt on every side -r- walls blackened with gas or 
candle-light, or peeping out, like an Irishman's elbow,_.from 
the rents in a faded paper— an ensemble, in short, which seems 
to indicate that the outward man must be made as uncomfort- 
able as possible, in order that the inward man may perform its 
functions creditably,— such are the usvial characteristics of most 
newspaper-offices. 

The Herald office is a slight improvement on its neighbours. 
Here we have four rooms, well stocked with desks and chairs 
(all. hard and plain, however) ; a couple of libraries, filled 
chiefly with historical and statistical works ; stout files of the 
London Tunes, the Independence Beige, Galipiani, and the Herald 
itself ; a pair of fine globes, which are only a couple of years 
old, but which the editor is about to discard as obsolete ; and 
heaps,, iiay,. mountains of " exchanges," which are positively 
alarming to" view. In these rooms are assembled seven or eight 
reporters and readers ; the whole reporting staff numbers some 
fifteen men, but they, are seldom at the office together. One 
or two areiounging on their chairs, reading the morning papers ; 
but the majority are busily employed in catering for the mor- 
row's Herald. One is culling European news from the papers 
which the " Asia " has just brought ; another is dissecting the 
Alfa California; and the third is carving huge slices out of the 
Diario de .la Marina, of Havana. That elderly gentleman, with . 
apcuiiar expression of Yankee shrewdness, who always wears 
his hat, and looks as though he was casting up a sum in arith- 
metic in the air, is, in fact, calculating the excess of the last 
Presidential vote in Pensylvania over, all previous ones, and 
deducing by a neat .algebraic equation, what will be the exact 
majority against Free-soilism in' the -next Congress. Statistics 



are the Herald's forte : a careful study of all the votes which 
have been polled since the. days of , Washington, enabled Mr, 
Bennett to foretel, six weeks before the election, what General 
Pierce's majority would be in November. The gentleman with 
the hat is now going to astonish the country by another vatici- 
nation well worthy of Nostradamus. Others are glancing at 
their short-hand notes of the previous evening, and dividing 
the city between them for the next. In the other room sits the 
gentleman who manages the Herald, in Mr. Bennett's absence. 
He writes little, but reads everything. He manages the edito- 
rial department, the foreign and domestic correspondence, the 
news; directs the course of the journal, superintends the 
reporters, exercises a strict surveillance over contributors, 
and subjects all literary and other matter to a careful exami- 
nation ; receives visitors with an affability which is rarely 
found in managers of newspapers, collects information, and 
conducts all the correspondence of the Herald : has the control . 
over the cashier of the financial department, and finds time to 
decide all questions respecting advertisements which are 
referred to him by the clerks. Rumour says that these tri fl i n g 
occupations do not interfere with his indulging his taste for 
music, by a visit to the opera, and keeping up his acquaintance 
with history, by a regular quota of reading. 

In these four rooms the Nciv-York Herald is generated. All 
"matter," except advertisements, first springs into existence 
here. " Copy" is handed into the manager's room, and thrust 
into a dumb waiter in the wall, which communicates with the 
fourth story of the Herald building. Five minutes after the 
last word is written— before the ink is thoroughly dry— the 
foreman has distributed it among his 104 printers, and some 
of it is already in "sticks." By this process forty-eight 
columns of matter, averaging 250 lines a column, are set up 
in the eighteen rooms. If you ascend to the composing-room, 
you find a number of men in their shirt-sleeves, working for 
their lives : most of them young and intelligent, but betraying 
in their, faces sad signs of the stimulus which night printers 
are unfortunately accustomed to regard as a necessity. They 
work hard : some of them realise as much as twenty-five 
dollars a week. 

When the foreman has sufficient matter set up to fill a 
" form," he adjusts his column-rules, and screws the cylin- 
drical form (no others are used) till the copper-faced types 
appear to be one solid mass. Two stout men then place the ; 
form in a second dumb waiter. It descends slowly, story by , 
story, till the light of day is lost, and from the vicinity of the 
roof, it has reached the second or lower story of the subter- 
ranean edifice. 

But, hush ! A voice from out the wall summons the foreman. 
Quick as thought, his ear is applied to an orifice which had 
escaped our notice, and receives telegraphic orders from the 
manager to alter a portion of the matter set up. Through 
another orifice, equally adapted for mouth or ear, he repeats 
the order to the denizens of the lower regions, and the form 
ascends as quickly and as smoothly as it had descended. Let 
us leave him engaged in the delightful task of undoing his 
work, and hasten down innumerable nights of stairs. 

Where are we? underground unquestionably: we passed 
the ground floor some time ago. There are no windows : but 
'tis by the light of day that we distinguish the soot on the 
brawny arms of that pressman. Look upward, the ceiling is 
translucent, and over oxir heads we can see people walking, 
though, in truth, it were hard to distinguish a man from an 
elephant. We are under Fulton-street, the pavement of 
which . is .studded with "bull's eyes;" and though light 
passes without difficulty, the rays are sadly refracted. At the 
place where we stand, we are exactly under the centre of the 
street, and heavy waggons, and troops of volunteer cavalries. , 
are clattering over our head. Little time can we spare them' ; 
our thoughts and eyes are engrossed by the enormous steam - 
presses, whose wheels are revolving furiously, and piling heaps 
on heaps of evening Heralds. The great press, styled, if our 
memory serves us, Hoe's patent cylindrical rotary steam-press, 
is the. finest in America ; it is fifteen horse power, and can 
print 15,000 Heralds in an hour. Its serious labours begin : 
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. when, those of mortals end— at the " wee sina hour ayont the 
-. twal." Come here between, two and three in the morning, 
: and see it devour the damp sheets like a ravenous monster, 
and eject them, after a brief process of ' mastication, almost 
- living, thinking creatures. Beam after ream is' swallowed 

• without 'slaking its: hunger. ' ' Its appetite seems inextinguish- 
. able. Through that slide 'which communicates with the 
■ street, 580-reams are shot dowii into the vault every week ; a 
.-. couple of men are constantly employed in wetting the. sheets 
J in huge vats of water. ' ■■'"•-'-'.".-- 

: Now leave the subterranean cavern, and grope your way 
to the outside of the building. The sudden change from the 

.glare of gas-light to the feeble illumination of the stars, and 
the distant lamps, blinds you at first, but you will soon dis- 

: cover that those bundles Of clothes, which are lying about in 
every direction on the steps, are animate beings. .You are 
standing in the bed-chamber of the news-boys. Ha ! the first 
batch of Heralds is ready for distribution, - and the- bundles 
aforesaid rapidly gather themselves into a perpendicular posi- 
tion. Each is anxious to be the first served. The news 
carriers are receiving by instalments their two or three thou- 
sand copies each, and apportioning them out between their 
subordinates. Soon the pattering of naked feet on the pave- 

"ment announces the departure of the little fellows, freighted 
with bundles of Heralds. Strange to say, a majority of these 
boys become wealthy men. They rise in course of time to be 

• carriers ; and if they are fortunate enough to secure a good 
beat, make twenty-five, thirty, and even fifty dollars, a week. 
Of the Serald carriers, several are men of large property. 
The fact may be attributed in a great measure to the hours 
which they are compelled to keep, which excludes them from 
all kinds of nocturnal amusements and dissipation. 

Oh an average, 40,000 copies of the Serald are sold daily. 
Besides these, three weekly editions are published : one for 
Europe, with a summary of news in Erench, on the days of 
sailing of the European steamers; one for California, on the 
departure of the Chagres vessels ; and a third for country cir- 
culation. Of these, from 20,000 to 22,000 are printed and sold. 

This enormous circulation will appear less extraordinary 
when it is recollected that upwards of a year ago 2,800 news- 
papers, with an aggregate circulation of 5,000,000, were pub- 
lished in the United States, giving a ratio of one newspaper to 
every 7,161 free inhabitants. It is needless to remark that 
the Serald' s is the lion's share. It lies on the table of every 
reading-room in America and the large cities abroad : every 
hotel, bar-room, steam-boat, club, railway-car, receives a copy: 
go where you will— to the centre of the European continent, 
to the limits of civilisation in South America, the East Indies, 
Australia— wherever there are Americans to read— the paper 
which is offered to the American traveller is invariably the 
New-York Serald. 

Some years ago, he would have been a bold man who would 
-have shaken hands with Mr, Bennett in Broadway. At the 
theatre or the opera the fashionables gave him a wide berth, 
-vowing that his person should not intervene " between the 
■wind and their nobility." Everybody bought the Serald, but 
■privately, and hastened to thrust it to the bottom of their coat- 
docket. Both the editor and his paper were tabooed. Some 
few boasted that they had the courage to carry out their prin- 
ciples, and neither receive the Serald into their houses, nor 
•read it, nor speak of it. But -these were exceptions. As a 
general rule, all who could afford it were regular subscribers, 
-and only began to abuse it after they had carefully perused its 
news column, its money article, a leader or two, and its adver- 
tising sheet. 

•' If you inquired for the cause of this obloquy heaped on the 
■-Herald— if you asked what crime Mr. Bennett had committed- 
each- man had a different .reason to give. Paul, a "Wesleyan 
-Methodist, was shocked at the editor closing an article on 
camp meetings with these irreverent words : " Brethren, let us 
pr-a-y.-". Peter, ah Episcopalian, was disgusted with -his-- stric- 
tures on the late faux pas of his bishop. • Martin, a Fresby- 
•t&riaW, eould-not tolerate a journal wHch-professed- -eclecticism 
•ia*-matters-r>ireligioni Then~Henry, against whom the bid 



• adage, creditor' virgine^ &c, had been invoked with fatal effect 
at the court-house on the previous day, was furious to ■see' Ms 
name with the whole eselandre on his father's breakfastetabiev 

- Thoihas, : a candidate for high Civic honours, -Was' horrifiett-'&t 
the publication in the Serald of an old story which he had hopsd 

- Was forgotten long ago. Richard, the politician, positively 

- raved when he saw himself described as -the Robert Maealre 
of politics, though he could hot deny the- truth of ahy-of the 
facts alleged. James, the banker, was confounded atthe-ap- 

-pearance of a shrewd article, demonstrating to aV certainty 
-that the inflation of the paper currency must lead^ to?- a'crash. 
: One man called" it blasphemous ; another gravely Suggested 
that it was the organ of Archbishop Hughes and the Jesuits. 
The "Whigs 'belaboured it for its democratic- terideneies; and 
the Democrats could hot; forgive its sheers attheTatnjnaiiy 
Hall meetings* ' In. short; every one had -excellent le&sbns 
both for hating the Serald and for reading it. 

- Its rivals -laboured to kill it with a will. When it first 
appeared, astonishment at the audacity of the Scotchman, 
who, without fame or capital, was starting a daily paper, seemed 
to absorb every other feeling. The little penny sheet was hawked 
for months in the streets without a word of notice from its con- 
temporaries. Butas week after week, and month after month, 
saw its subscription list swell, symptoms of alarm began to \je 
felt, and the press of New York resolved to forget thefr mutual 
quarrels and jealousies, and to unite in one common effort to 
put down the. upstart. A league was formed; and all the" edi- 
tors agreed to devote a portion of their paper regularly; to the 
annihilation of the Herald. Each day brought to light ■ a 
fresh batch of abuse and witticisms at the expense' of the 
luckless victims. The weeklies discharged oh his" deTOted 
head the bile which had been secreting during" the six days 
previous. Some few attacked the'style and principles Of the 
paper, and, in many cases, not without a fair show of reason ; 
but the majority preferred the more effective weapon of- per- 
sonal abuse. There was no epithet too severe, too vile; to-ib'e 
applied to Mr. Bennett. It was calculated by.a wagj'lhat'he 
was called a "liar" sixty times a week— a " rogue "forty— an 
"atheist" twenty-five— a "blackguard" about a. hundred, 
and a " scoundrel " rather oftener. His family; "w ere next 
assailed. His wife and his wife's sister were Tridiculea' by- 
name, in more than one of the leading journals: It was asserted, 
on all hands, that he exacted "blackmail" from high and 
low, rich and poor. ..--...-.. 

Still the Herald lived. As the violence of its assailants 
increased, its circulation expanded. People naturally supposed 
that a paper which was so vehemently attacked must be worth 
reading ; and advertisers, caring very little about the character 
of the paper, provided their advertisement were Widely read; 
gave it the preference over all its rivals. Theiattei" then 'began 
to discover that they had been actually building up the fortune 
of their enemy, instead of destroying -him ; and the 'attacks 
ceased, as they had begun, simultaneously. The result of the 
final conference "of the discomfited journalists Was, an agree- 
ment to ignore the Herald altogether ; and when cil'cunistattces 
obliged tliem to allude to it, to designate it as' "the Satanic 
press." This original title it bears to the present day, 

But Mr. Bennett's enemies were not satisfied with the Cam- 
paign." The increasing bitterness of his sarcasms, and the 
merciless severity with which he attacked people, were doubti 
less grievous temptations. It Was resolved to -try physical 
punishment, moral" flagellation having failed. " Mr.. Bennett 
■was an old man ; he had "never been distinguished for phy- 
sical prowess ; and the life of a" journalist Would undermine 
.the frame of an athlete. A rival editor, famed for. his bodilj 
strength, Who had been worsted in a controversy With, tie 
Herald, fell upon Bennett in the street With a stick or catte. 
"He waS'compie'tely victorious; the old man Was thoroughly 
'beaten.' "It seemed' as- though all nis enemies- had Crifep. 
"Eureka !" at 'the hews: assault after assault followed each 
other -in quick succession. . Bennett Could not ■walk frofa Mis 
"lodgiiigs Wilis "office without runliing the Tisk of- a" "scTlffie". 
This lasted imtii two dr "three of thVmosfri-aiiant.of "Behneftfs 
aggressors were heavily mulcted by courts of 'justice";' -As" 
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soon as it was discovered that it cost a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to break a stick on the old man's back, the editor 
of the Herald was allowed to write in peace— or, at all events, 
his enemies contented themselves with sending him an infernal 
machine, labelled, " Documents from Cuba." 

But few vestiges of the obloquy or the persecution of the 
past can be discovered to-day. Whatever peculiarities cha- 
racterised the Herald formerly, it is now a respectable, honest, 
trustworthy paper ; its character stands high, and its influ- 
ence is unbounded. General Scott stated publicly that he 
attributed his defeat at the recent election mainly to the oppo- 
sition of the Herald. It killed the Taylor Cabinet by its 
expose of Mr. Crawford's Galphinism. It destroyed the Ame- 
rican Art Union with a few articles. It is doubtful whether 
any paper ever enjoyed a higher degree of popular confidence. 
To retain it, however, it must continue to pursue the same 



progressive march of improvement which it has hitherto fol- 
lowed. As the American public becomes more refined, the 
proprietor of the Herald will discover that the style of his 
editorial articles is susceptible of amelioration. It will not 
suffice to enjoy a monopoly of the earliest and most reliable 
news ; its comments and opinions on passing events must be 
conveyed in the language in which educated men are accus- 
tomed to be addressed. Pedantry is a grievous fault in a 
newspaper ; but illiterateness is worse. A little more steadiness 
of purpose, too, without impairing its neutral character, could 
not but conduce to strengthen its hold of the public affections. 
These and other minor matters, such as the dramatic and 
musical departments, which are wretchedly conducted, will 
soon, doubtless, defy critioism. When they do, the New-York 
Herald will not fear a parallel with the first of European 
newspapers. 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 



Dubing a recent residence in England, we paid a visit to the 
Gardens of the. British Zoological Society, situated at the 
Regent's-park, at the north-western end of the metropolis. 
These gardens were opened about twenty-four years ago, and 
were the first of that kind in England. The grounds are 
extensive, and very tastefully arranged, and are' laid out so as 
best to suit the numerous animals located within them, and 
at the same time with an unfailing attention to the picturesque 
beauty of the whole. We had a special object in visiting the 
grounds, .namely, that of a minute and careful inspection of a 
fat friend from the old land of Egypt, or to speak with greater 
distinctness, to look at the Hippopotamus. We entered the 
gardens by the main or north entrance, which consisted of 
some well arranged rustic lodges, and passing slowly onward, 
took a passing glance at a large aviary containing an interest- 
ing and curious variety of the duck, bustard, and pigeon 
species. Here we noticed the bower bird, there the brush 
turkey ; here crowned pigeons from the Indian Archipelogo, 
there a flamingo, as the guide book said, " supposed to be the 
only specimen in England;" here a remarkably interesting 
little bird called the hoopoe, there the scarlet ibis from Deme- 
rara ; here the macartay pheasants from China ; there a won- 
derful wattled crane from South Africa, and here an old 
friend, the vabija, or horned screamer from South America. 
The society has also some fine specimens of cranes from 
America ; we noticed one great black American stork standing 
on its granite pedestal in grand repose and dignity. 

The Carnivora is an oblong building, divided into two parts, 
one of which faces the south, and the other the north. Here 
aire some very noble specimens— lions, and tigers, and jaguars, 
and wolves, and leopards, forming a remarkably interesting 
collection. The bear-pit is worth a special visit, and contains 
'some of the finest bears in Europe. But we had come for a 
specialpurpo.se j so, leaving all the rest for the present, we made 
our way further west, and presently arrived at that portion of 
the gardens devoted to the hippopotamus, the giraffes, the 
ostriches, and llamas. We had to paya visit to the first of these, 
and did so accordingly. He resided in a separate establish- 
ment, having a large bath fitted up for his especial accommo- 
dation. A raised platform, about three or four feet wide, ex- 
tended the length of the room ; and on this we located ourself, 
in company with three or four visitors, and the Nubian keeper. 
At first nothing was to be seen but a slight rustling in the 
water, and then a huge proboscis was thrust up as if to sniff 
the summer air, and then hidden again. By and bye there was 
a great plunging, and sleek and shiny our young friend 
appeared upon the surface, swimming like a gallant cruiser in 
his own confined ocean. Then he went down again, and then, 
made up his mind to land, for putting one great paw upon the 
stone steps that ascended from his bath, out he came with 
a snort, all dripping with wet, and went about his paddock as 
if greatly refreshed, 



A word or two about his history may aiot be out of place. 

On the 14th of November, 1849, an illustrious stranger 
arrived at Cairo. His journey down the Nile had occupied 
between five and six months, and his arrival was hailed with 
the greatest satisfaction by groups of admiring friends. The offi- 
cer under whose guardianship the stranger had performed his 
journey, hastened to the palace of the Abbas Pasha to report the 
arrival, and his highness was no sooner made acquainted with the 
circumstance than, with oriental formality, he introduced the 
stranger to the British consul, who received the introduction 
with the greatest possible delight, the illustrious stranger 
being none other than our fat friend the hippopotamus. 
He was not then much more than six months old ; a huge, 
barrel-bellied infant, the colour of his skin, being of a dull 
reddish tone, not unlike, says one, that of a naked new-born 
mouse. He had been captured far away up the dark mysterious 
Nile, and, torn away from his home and country, was uow on 
his way to England, to figure as an additional object of interest 
in the gardens of the Royal Zoological Society. His capture 
had not been effected without risk, and there is a touch of 
pathos about it to which we cannot help alluding. A large 
female hippopotamus had been wounded, and was in full 
flight up the White Nile, about one thousand five hundred 
miles from Cairo ; her pursuers were close upon her track, 
and bullet after bullet whizzed by the terrified animal, until 
at last a ball or two reached a mortal part, and she paused. 
Maternal love made her stop, she fled no more, she turned 
aside and made towards a heap of brushwood and water- 
bushes that grew on the banks of the river, and she sought 
that spot either to struggle for her life or die beside her young 
one. She could not reach that spot ; her strength failed ; she 
was unable to proceed so far, and sank dying beneath the 
water ; but the action was so evident that her pursuers noticed 
it, and hastily proceeding to the clump, they beat the bushes, 
and out rushed the young hippopotamus calf, plunging head- 
long down the river's bank. He would undoubtedly have 
made clear off, if a dexterous boatman had not thrust out his 
boat-hook, and with one blow have buried the hook in our fat 
friend's flank. This secured him, and he was hauled on 
board. 

His progress from the White Nile to Cairo was a work of 
difficulty to his captors. The young suckling objected to the 
food they offered him, and to obtain milk was a hard and 
laborious task. They managed it, however ; and, by the way, 
what is there they cannot manage in despotic lands, where the 
pleasing alternative of the bowstring or obedience, compliance 
or the bastinado, are the rules of the day ? Well, they seized 
upon the cows from sundry villages at which they stopped ( 
and milked them dry, and so with their \mweaned prodigy 
cried " Hey for Cairo ! " 
The British consul had made every preparation for receiv- 

ng his illustrious visitor. A commodious apartment had 



